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ABSTBiCT ' . 

Prepared by the Association of College and Besearch 
Libraries Ad^oc CoMittee to Bevise the 1959 Standairds, these, 
standards areNlesigned^ to assess the adequacy of libraries serving 
liberal artsv^pqlgrais. ^t the bachelors and aasters degree levels* 
They lay also^ire applied to saall university libraries* They atteapt 
to synthesize/ and articulate the aggregate experience and judgment of 
the academic /library profession regarding the requisite resources, * 
services, and facilities ''for a miniaal library prograa in a college* 
These standards are organized on the i>asis, of the major functions and 
components of library organization and services: objectives, 
collections, ^rganizjattipn of materials, staff, delivery of service,; 
facilities, administration^ and budget* The standards are presented 
with commentary* Formulas are provided for calculating the proper 
number of volumes an4' librarians and the space requirements for - 
reading!, stacks, and /administratio.n* (Author/SL) 
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Introduction 

This document presents Standards for assess* 
ing the adequacy of libraries' serving liberal arts 
prognuns at the bachelors and masters degree 
lev-els. They may be applied also to libraries 
serving universities which grant fewer than ten 
doctoral, degrees per year.* They are' not de- 
signed for use in two-year colleges, larger uni- 
versities, independent professional schools,' or 
specialized programs. 

These Standards are organized on the basis 
of the major functions and components of li- 
brary organization and services and nre ar- 
ranged as follows: 

1. Objectives 

2. Collections" 

3. Organization of Nf ateriak 

4. StaflF 

5. Delivery of Service 

6. Facilities 

7. Administration 
8>Budget' ^ 

They were prepared by an nd hoc ACRL Com- 
mittee to Revise the 1959 "Standards for Col- 
lege JLibraries'* with the support of.a^J., Morris 
Jones — EWorld Book Encyclopedia— ALA Goals 
Award. 

The Standards are an attempt to synthesize 
and articulal^ the '^aggregate expen'ence and 
judgment of the academic library profession as 
regards requisite resources, services, and facil- 
ities for a minimal library program iii a college. 
There arc a number of additional areas where- 

* Specifically these Standards addfjess them- 
selves to institutions defined by the Carnegie 
Commission as Liberal Arts Colleges I and |I 
and Comprehensive Universities and Colleges 
I and II> in A Classification of Institutions of 
Higher Education (Berkeley, Cal., 1973). 
y 



in standards would be desirable if it were pes- 
^sib{je to prepare them, but 911 which the Qm- 
nuttee was unable to identify any consensus 
among librarians at this time. Sudi areas might 
indude library productivity, measures of library 
effectiveness, and the requisite extentiuid con-"* 
figuration of non-prl .t holdings. Researdi smd 
experimentation in these matters ^should be qi- 
couraged so diat it will be' possible at some nx- 
ture time to prepare staiKiards concerning 
them. 

StANDAKD I; 

Objectives of the Libraay 

€ 

1 The coUege library shall develop an expU- 
cit statement of Us obfectives in accord 
u:ith the goals and purposes of its parent 
. In^tiftrfion. 

1.1 The development of library obfectives shall 
be the responstbtUty of the Itbrary -staff, in 
cojmdtation u:ith students, memJkrs of the 
teadfing faculty, and administrative offi* 
'cers, 

IJ2 The stat^ieft^of library o^'ecttce^ shdU be 
reviewed perMicaUy mid revised as need- 
ed.\ 

Commentary on Standard 1 

The administration and faculty of every col- 
lege have a responsibility to examine from time 
to time their educational programs and to de^ 
fine the purposes and gods of the institution. 
Nfembers of the library faculty share in this ex- 
ercise, and they have thereafter Ae responsibil- 
ity to promote library service consistent with 
institutional ^lims and methods. Successful ful- 
fillment of thi; latter responsibility can best be 
attained when a clear arid explicit statement of 
derivative library ob jectives is J grgpared_aiid_ 
promulgated so IHaf all members of the college 
community can understand and evaluate the 
- appropriateness and effectiveness of library ac- 
tivities. ' . • 

Preparation of library objectives is an obliga- 
tion of the library faculty with the assistance 
J of the rest of the library staff. In this effort, 
however, the library should seek in a format or 
structured way the advice and guidance of stu- 
dents, of members of the teaching faculty, and 
of administrative officers. Library objectives 
should be Icept current through periodic review 
and revision as needed. 

In preparing its statement of objectives, the 
library staff should consider the evolution in re- 
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cent decades of new roles for the American col- 
lege library} In tb^ miKteenth century the func- 
, tion of die c^Ie^ library was to serve passive- 
ly as the repository for printed ^information 
needed for reference by students and faculty.^ 
Although the' college library continues in the^ 
' twentieth century, to M this ti^diUonal role» its 
...,^._resources, have now faen extnided^o embrace 
' all forms of recorded information, and its 'prop 
er pui^qse has been enlarged through changes 
in the scope of its curriculum and by new coif- 
cepts of instruction. Thus it now serves as a 
complementary, academic capability which -af- 
fords to students the opportimity to augment 
their dassroom.experience with an independent 
ayenue for learning beyond the course offerings 
y of the institution. Even^this instructional' ^jec- 
tivc of the library, however, must be conceWed 
. and formulated within the overall academic 
purpose of the college. 

« Standard 2: 

The Collections 

2 ' The Uhrarys coUectiona shall comprise 
all corpuses of recorded information 
owned by'the coUege for educational, in- 
spirational, and recreational purposes, in- 
eluding mvlti'dimertsional, aural, pictpri- 
al, and print materials. * J 

2.1 The Ubrary shall prcUfde quichly a Ifigh 



, percentage of' such materials needed by 
its p^rons. . . 

^.l.I The amount of print materials to be ^us 
provide4 shall be determined by a formu^ 
la (Formula A) which takes into account 
^ the nature and extent of the academic 
^program of thz institution, its enrollment, 

and the size of its teaching faculty, • 

^ 0 

Commentary on Standard 2 ^ 

The records of intellectual endeavor appear 
ill a wide, range of fvftnats. Books represent ex- 
^—tended feports of scholarly investigation, com- 
' pilations of findings, creative works, and sum- 
maries prepared for educational purposes. The 
journal has become the common medium for 
scientific communication and usually represents 
more receit information. Scientific reports in 
near-print fom'are*~bec6niing an e\*en faster . 
means of research communication. Docunknts 
represent, compilations of information prepared 
by govenmiental agencies, and newspapers con- 
tain the systematic recordiig of daily activities 
throughout the world. 

Many kinds of communication can be better 
and sometimes faster accomplished throu^ 
such non-print me£a as films, slides, tapes, ra- 
dio and television^fecordi^, and realia. Micro- 
photography is an accep^^ means of compact- 
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FORMULA A— ' 
The fonmula for calculating the number of relex'ant print volumes (or microform volume- 
equivalents) to whidi ^e librar>* should be able to provide prompt access is as follows: 

1. Basic Cbllktion . . ^ 85,000 voU. 

2. Allowance per FTE Faculty ^embcr 100 vols. 

3. /Jlpwance per FTE Student >15 vols. 

4. - Alfowance per Undergraduate Major or Minor Field* 350 vols. 

5. Allowance per Masters Field, WTien No Higher JDcgrce Is Offered in the 

Field* . . . • • .6.000 vols. 

6. Allowance per Masters Field, When a Higher Degree Is Offered in the 

Field* ^ . . 3,000 vols. 

7. Albwance per 6th-year Soefcialist Degr$^Field^ 6,000 Vols. 

8. Allowance per Doctoral Field* V ^ 25,000 vols. 

A "volume** is defined as a physical unit of any printed^ typewritten, handwritten, mimeo- 
graphed, or processed work contained in one 'binding or portfolio, hardbound or paper- 
bound, whicn has been cataloged, 'classified, and/or otherwise prepared for use. For pur- 
poses of this calculation microform holdings should be included by converting them to 
volume-equivalents. The number of volume-equivalents held in microform should be de- 
termined either by actual count or by an averaging formula which considers each reel 
of microform as one, and five pieces of any other microformat as one volume-equivalent. 

Libraries which can provide promptly 100 perdnt as many volumes or volume-equivalents 
as are called for in this fonnula shall, in the matter of quantity, be graded A. From 80-99 
percent shall be graded B; from 65^79 i)ercent shall be graded C; and from 50-64 -percent 
shall be graded D. 

• See Appendix I, ''List of Fields** [to be published]. ' * 

^^ii^ m ^ ^ 
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ing many kinds of records for preservation and 
storage. ' Recorded mfonnation may also come 
in. the- fomi of "manuscripts, archives, and ma^ 
-chine- readable .data bases. Each njedium of 
commui|ication provides unique dimensions for 
the transmissjon of infomiation, and each tends 
to complement "the others. 

This inherent unity of recorded information, 
and the fundamental commonality of its social 
-utility, require that, regardless, of format, all 
kinds of .recorded information needed ^for aca- 
demic purposes by an institution be selected, 
acquired, organized, stored, and^ delivered for 
use widiin th?; library. This is the onlyr way in 
which the institution's' information resources 
can be aitiqulated and balanced for the great- 
est benefit of the entire community. 
' It is less important that k college hold legal 
title' to a brge quantity of library materials than 
that it be able to supply them quickly — say 
within fifteen minutes — ^as by contract with an 
adjacent institution or by some oti. « means. An 
institution which arranges to meet a part of its 
library respor)5ibiIities in this way, however, 
must take care that in doing so it not create su- 
pernumerary or unreimbursed costs for another 
institution and that the materials so made avail- 
*able are relevant to its own students* needs. 

Since a library book collection once devel^ 
oped and then albwed to languish loses its util* 
ity very rapidly, continuity of collection devel- 
opment is essential. Experience has shown that 
even after collections have attained sizes re-, 
quired by this Standard, they can seldom retain 
their requisite utility without sustaining annual 
gross Vo^ih rates, before withdrawals, of at 
least five percent. 

Higher education has thus far had too little 
experience with non-print library materials to 
permit tenable generalizations to be made 
about their quantitative requirements: 'Since~" 
consensus has not yet been attained among ed- 
uciUlors as to the range, extent, an^configura- 
tion of non-print services which it i appropri- 
ate for college libraries to oflPer, n generally 
applicable formulas are possible her j. It is as- 
sumed, however, that every colic je library 
should have non-print resources in i quantity 
commensurate ,with its print holding s and ap- 
propriate to institutional needs. 

The go^I of college library collcet on devel- 
opment should be quality rather thai quantity. 
A collection may He said to have qim ity for its 
purpose only to the degree that it possosses a 
portion of the bibliogmphy of each oi^ipline 
taught, appropriate in quantity both to th^ level 
at which each is taught and to the number of 
students ^and faculty members who liise it. Qual- 
ity and quantity are separable only in theory: 
it is possible to have quantity without quality,- 
it is not possible to have quality without quan- 
tity defined in relation to the purposes of the 



institution. No ea<^ily applicable criteria have 
been developed, however, lox measuring qual-. 
ity in Jibraiy collections. 

The best way to assure quah'ty in a college . 
library collection is to gain it at point of input. 
Thus rigorous discrimination in the selection of 
materials to be added to the library's holdings, 
whether as purchases or gifts, is o\ coiisider- 
able. importance. Care shodd'be exerted to se- 
lect a substantial portion of the titles listed in 
the standard, scholarly bibliographies reflecting 
the curriciJum areas of the college and support- 
ing general fields of knowledge. A number of. 
such subject lists for college libraries have been 
prepared by learned associations. Among gen- 
eral bibliographies Books for CoUege Libraries 
will be useful especially for purposes. of iden- 
tifying important retroq)ective titles.. ^For cur- 
rent additions, provision should be made to 
acquire a majority of the significant new publi- 
cations reviewed in Choice. Generous attentioii 
should be given also to standard works of ref- 
erence and to bibliographical tools which pro- 
vide access to the broad range of scholarly 
sources as listed in Winchell's Guide to Refer- 
ence Books. Institutional needs vary so widely 
for periodical holdings that quantitative stan- 
dardls cannot be written for them at this time, 
but in general it is good practice for a library 
to own any title that is needed more' than four 
times per year. Several good handlists have 
been prepared of periodica? titles appropriate 
for college collections. 

College library collections should be evaluat- 
ed continuously against standard bibliographies 
and ag<tinst records of their use, for purposes 
both of adding to the collections and identify- 
ing titles for prompt withdrawal once they have 
outlived their usefulness to the college program. 
_Every::book-in-a-college-iibrary should be able 
to "prove" its right to be there, in terms of the 
institutions current or anticipated academic 
program; when a book can no longer do this it 
should be retired in favor of a book which can 
do sc. 

Although in the last analysis the library staff 
- must be responsible for the scope and content 
of the collections, it can best fulfill this respon- 
sibility with substantial hel^p and consultation 
from the teaching faculty and from students. 
Of greatest benefit to the library is continuing 
faculty assistance in defihing the literature re- 
quirements of the courses in the curriculum, 
definitions which should take the^orm of writ- 
ten selection policies. In additi((n, members of 
the teaching faculty may participate in the se-/ 
lection of individual titles to be obtained. If this 
latter activity, however, is carried out largely 
by*"the library, then the teaching faculty should 
review) the books received both for their appro- 
priateness and the quality of their contents. 
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Standard 3: 
Orc^ization ok Matehials 

Library coUectioas shall be organized by 
nationally approved conventions and ar- 
ranged for ^cient retrieval at time of 
need. 

There shall be a union catalog of the li- 
brarys holdings that permits identifica'' 
tion of items, regardless of format, by au- 
thoT, title, and subject. 
The catalog may be deiielojwd either 
proprietarily by a single library or joint' 
ly among several libraries. 
The catalog shall be in a format that can 
be consulted by a number of people con- 
cuirenthj and at time of tiee'i - 
In addition tO the catalog there shall also 
be-^re(^uisite subordinate files, such as se^ 
rial records, shelf lists, ^authority files, 
and indexes to non'monographic materia 
als. /. ' ' . 

Excej)t for certain categories of material 
u:hich are for convenience best segregate 
ed hy forpt, library materials sJmll be ar^ 
ranged on 4he shelves by subject: 
Patrons shall have direct access to library 
, ^ materials on the shelves. . ' / 

Commentary on Standard 3 

The ac<iuisitton alone ^of - library materials 
comprises only part of the task of providing ac- 
' ce.ss ta them. Collections miist l)e indexed and 
systematically arrangetl on the shelves l>cfore 
their efHcient identification and retrieval at tinu^ 
.of need, which is an important test of a good^' 
^Jlibrary; can^ bc' assured. For most library ma- 
terials this indexing can l>est be-aetomplished 
tlirough the development of a rffiion catalo;^ 
with items entered" in accord with established ' 
national or international bibliographical conven- 
.\ions, such as ndes for entry, descriptive cata- 
I6ging, filing, classification, and subject head- 
" in^. 

Opportunities of several kinds exist for the 
cooj^B^tive development of the library^ cata- 
log, uiVpugh which ceononiy can be gained in 
its prM)aration. These inchide the use of cen- 
trah'zej^ i:ataloging by .the Library of Congress 
and.rftf joint compilation of catalogs by a num- 
ber <n libraries. Joint catalogs can take the fonn 
of- cud files, book catalogs, or computer files. 
Catalog jointly developed, regardless of for- 
mat,, can satisfy this Standard provided that 
they can be epnsulted — under author, title, or 
suljject — by a number of library users concur- 
rently at their time of need. Catalogs should be 
subject to continual editing to keep them 
abreast of modem terminology, current tech- 
nology, and contemporary practice. 

Proper organization of the coHections will 
also require the maintenahce of a numl}cr of 



subordinate files, such as authority files and * 
shelf lists, and of complcitientary eatilogs, such 
as'seridl records, all of which should also 
available to library users. In addition, some li- 
brary materiak such as joumab, documents, 
and microforms are often indexed centrally by 
commercial or quasi-commercial agencies, and 
in such cases access should be provided to 
those indexes as- needed, whether they be in 
published or computer-based format. 

Materiab should be arranged on the shelves 
by Subject matter so that related information 
can be consulted together. -Some kinds of ma- 
teriab, however, such as maps, microforpis, and 
non-print hofdings, may be -awkward to inte- 
grate physically because of 'form and may be 
segregated from the main collection. Other ma- 
teriab, such as* rarities and manuscripts or 
archives, may be segregated for purposes of se- 
curity. Materiab in e.xceptionally active -use, * 
sueh as bibliographies, works of reference, and — 
assigned readings, m^y be kent separate to fa- 
cilitate access to therh. Exceptin sueh cases, 
however, tlie bulk of the collecnons should be 
chissifidd ?nd shelved by subject in open stack 
areas .so as to permit and encourage browsing. 

Standahd4: 

* ^ Staff 

^^^^^fhe library staff shall be of adequate size 
^and quality to^eet agreed-upon objec- 
tives. V 

4.1 The staff shall comp^e qualified lihrari- 
ans, skilled sujihartive personnel, and 
part-time assistanh^serving on an hourly 

^ basis. • 

4.2 The marks of a librarian shall include a 
graduate library degree from an ALA-ac- 
credited program, responsibility fox Ju- 
ties of a professional nature, and partici- 

'padon in professional library affairs fcc- 
yoiid the locat campus. , . . y 
4.2.1 The librarians' of a college shall be or- 
ganized as an academic department — or, 
in the case of a university, as a school — 

• and shall administer themselves in accord 
with ACRL "Standards for Faculty Status 
for College and University Ltbfurians.*' 

4.3 The number of librarians required shall 
be determined by a formula n Formula 
B) which takes into account tth\^enroll' 
ment of the college and the siz^^ml 
growth rate of the collections. 

4.3.1 There shall he an appropriate balance of 
effort among librarians, supportive per 
sonnel, and partj'time assistants, so that 
every staff member is employed asr nearly 
as possible commensurate with his library 
training, experience, and capability. 

4.4 Library policies and procedures concern^ 
ing staff shall be in accord with sound 
personnel management practice. 
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FORMULA B— 

' The number of librarians required by the college shall -be computed as follows: 

For each 5w, or fraction thereof, PTE students up to 10,000 ... . \ .1 librarian 
For each 1,000, or fraction thereof, FTE students above 10,000 .... 1 librarian 
For eadi 100,(K)0 voliunes, 'or friction thereof, ii> the c611ection .... 1 librarian 
For each 5,000 volumes, or fraction thereof, a^Hed per year .... 1 librarian 

Libraries which provide 100 percent of these formula requirements can, when they are 
supported by sufficient other staff members, consider themselves at the A level in terms of 
staff* sizi those that provide 75-99 percent of these requirements may rate themselves as 
,B; those \wtii55:74^pejwn^ requirements qualify for a C; and those with 40-54 percent 
^Lrequirements w&rrant a 15. . 
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CcfrnmentoTy on Sffln^ortf 4 

The college ^rary will need a* stafL com- 
prising librarians, supportive personn^, and 
part-time assistants to carry out its ^^tated ob- 
jectives. The librarian has acquired 'through his 
trsiining in a graduate library schoolman under- 
standing of the principles and theories of se- 
. lection, acqtiisition, organization, interpreta- 
tion, and administration of library resources, 
^ipportive staff members have normally re- . 
ciived .pecialized or on-the-job traigmg for 
particular assignments within the library; such 
assignments can range in complexity from rela- 
tively routme or business functions to highly 
technical activities often requiring university 
degrees in fields other than librarianship. Well 
^managed college libraries also utilize some part- 
time assistants, many of whom are students, to 
perform repetitive and more perfunctory work; 
given gooj training and adequa'te experience 
such assistants can often perform at relatively 
skilled levels and constitute an important seg-, 
ment of the library team. y 

Work assignments^ both to these several lev- 
els and to individuals,"^ should be carefully con- 
ceived and allocated so that, every member of 
the library staff is employed as nearly as pos- 
sible commensurate with his library trailing, 
experience, and capability. This will mean that 
librarians, will seldom comprise more than 25- 
35 percent of the total FTE library stnfF. 

The librarians of a college comprise the fac- 
ulty of the library and should organize and ad- 
minister themselves as any other departmental 
faculty in the college ( or in the case of the uni- 
versity, the library faculty is equivalent to a 
school faculty, and should govern itself accord- 
ingly). In either case^ however, the status, re- 
sponsibilities, perquisites, and governance of 
the library faculty shall be fully recognized and 
supported by the parent institution, and it shall 
function in accord with the ACRL "Standards 
for Faculty Status for College, and University 
Librarians.*^ 

« The staff ret>resents one of the library's most 
, important assets in support of the instructional 



program of' the college. Careful attention is 
therefore required to proper personnel man- 
agement policies and procedures. Whether ad- 
ministered centrally for the college as a whole 
or separately within the library, these policies 
, and practices must be based upon sound, con- 
temporary management understanding consist-? 
ent with tlie goals and purxxwes of the institu- 
tion. This will mean that: ^ ^ - 

1. Recruitment methods should be - based 
upon a careful definition of positions to be 
filled, utilization of a wide range of sources, 
qualifications based upon lob requirements, 
and objective evaluation of credentials. 

2. Written procedures should be followed 
•in matters of appointment, promotion, tenure, ; 
dismissal, and appeal. 

3. Every ilfhfF member should "be informed 
in writing as to the scope of his responsibilities . 
and the individual to whom he is responsible. 

4. Classification and pay plans should give 
recognition to the nature of the duties per- 
formed, training and experience required, and 
rates of pay and benefits of other positions re- 
quiring equivalent background. . v. . 

5. The library should provide a "structured 
program for the orientation and training of new 
staff members and opportunities for the con- 
tinuing creation of existing staff. ^4' 

6. Tile library should select its supervisory 
staff on the basis of job knowledge and human 
rdations skills and provide training in these re- 
sponsibilities a^ needed. 

7. The library should maintain a system for 
periodic review of employee performance and 
for recognition of achievement. f 

8. Career opportunities and counseling 
" should be made available to library staff mem- 
bers at all levels and in all departments. 

Standard 5: 
/ Delivery of SfanviCE 

5 The college library shaU establish and 
maintain a range and quality of slices 
that tcill promote the academic program 
of the irutitution and ^courage optimal 
library use. 
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5.1 Fropef service shall include: the provision 
of continuing instruction to patrons in the 
effective exploitation of libraries; the 
guidance of parons, to the library^ ma-- 
terials they need; and the- provision of m- 
formation to patrons as appropriate. 

5.2 Library materials shall fee circulated to 
qualified patrons under equitable policies 
arid for as long periods as pdssible with- 
out jeopardizing their availability to oth- 
ers. 

5.2.1 The availability of reading materials shall 
be extetuied u:herever possible by the 
provision pf inexpensive means bf photo^^ 

• copying. 

5.2.2 The quality of the collections ' available 
locally to patrons shall be enhanced 
through the use of the ALA Interlibrary 
Loan Code and other cooperative 'agree-' 
ments which provide reciprocal access to 
multi'lihrary resources. 

5.3 The hours of public access to the materi-^ 
als on' the shelves, to the study facilities 
of the library, and to the library, staff, 
shall be consistent with reasonable de- 
mand, both during the normal study 

"week and during weekends and vacation 
periods. 

5.4 Where academic programs ate offered 
away from a campus, library services 
shall be provided in accord with ACRL's 
"Cuidelines for Library Services to Ex- 
tension Students." 

Commentary on Standard 5 

The primary purpose of college library .^er- 
vice is to promote the academic program of^the 
parent institution. The successful fulfillment of 
this purpose" will require that hbrarians work 
closely wilh teaching faculty to gain an inti- 
mate knowledge of their educational objectives 
and methods and to impart ta them an under- 
standing of the ser\ ices which the library can 
render. Bolh skill in^Hbrary use and ease of ac- 
cess to materials can ehcpurage' library use, but 
the major stimulus for students to use the li- 
brary has always beenj^and likely always will 
be, the instructional methods used in the class- 
room. Thus close cooperation between librari- 
ans and classroom- instructors is essential. 

Such cooperation does not come about for- 
tuitously; it must be a planned and structured 
activitj^, and it must be assiduously sought. It 
will require not only that librarians participate- 
in the academic planning councils of the institu- 
tion but also that they assist teaching faculty 
in appraising the actual and potential library 
resources available, work closely with them in 
developing library services for new courses and 
new pedagogical techniques, and^keep them in- 
formed of new library capabilities. 

A key service of a college library is the in-/ 
terpretatiort .^of lifirary materials to patrons. 



Such interpretation will .take one or more of 
three foijns. The first is instruction in bibliog- 
raphy and- information tools and in the fise of ' 
,the library's services. Such 'instruction may be 
given at many Jevels of sophistication^ and in 
mahy ways. The simplest group instruction may 
be tours or film presentations. Class instruction 
has also.been found useful, especially when in- 
■ legated with or closely related to regular 
course work. Programmed instructional pack- 
ages that can be utilized by individual ^trons 
when needed are*aIso frequently helpful. 

The spcond basic form which interpretation • 
will take is conventional reference work where-, 
in individujd patrons are guided by librarians 
in their appraisal of the range and extent of the 
library resources available to them for learning 
and research, in the most efiFective marshalling 
of that material, an^ in the optimal utilization 
of libraries. This is the' nature of most library 
interpretation. 

The third major genre of library interpreta- 
tive work is th^ delivery of information itself. 
Although obviously inappropriate in the case 
of student searches wHich are purposeful seg- 
ments of classroom assignments, the actual de-* 
livery of information — as distinct from -guid- 
ance to it — is a reasonable library service in al- 
most all other conceivable situations. Such in-* 
terpretative activities should be accompIishcH 
in accord with the "Developmental Guideline 
^for [Reference Services in] Small and Medi- 
um-sized Libraries," prepared by ALA's' Refer- 
ence and AduL Ser\'ices Division.. 

As regards the circulation of library materi- 
als, the general trend in recent years has been 
toward longer loan periods, but tliese perio^^ 
must be determined by local conditions which 
will include size of the collections, the number, 
of copies of ahook held, and the extent of the 
user community. Circulation should be for. as 
long periods as are reasonable without jeopard- 
izing access to materials by other qualified pa- 
trons. This overall goal may. prompt some insti- 
tutions to establish variant or unique loan^peri- 
ods for different titles or classes of titles. What- 
ever loan policy is used, however, it shojpid be 
equitably and uniformly administered .to all 
qualified categories of patrons.' 

Locally-held library resources should be ex- 
tended and enhanced in every way possible for 
the benefit of library patrons. Qoth the *quan- 
tity and the accessibility of readjng materials 
-can -be-extended-through-the-provtsioir t>f-incx- — ^ 
pensive means of photocopying within the laws 
regarding copyri^. Local resources should 
^Iso be extended through the provision and en- 
couragement of reciprocal .^rrangen^ents with- 
other libraries as through the ALA Interlibrary 
Loan Code and joint-acceSs consortia. Beyond 
its own local constituency/every library also has' 
a resp6nsibility to make/ its holdings available 
to otherN^tudents and s/holars in &t leait three 
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ways — in-housc consultation, photocopy, and 
through intcrlibrary .loan~-to the degree that 
these courtesies ar^ reciprocated. 

Th^ number of hours per week that library 
services should be available Vill vary, depend- 
ing upon such factors as whether the college 
is in an urban or hiral setting, teachinR-meth- 
ods used, conditions in the ddhnitoriek, ' and 
whether the student body' primarily resident 
or commuting. In any case,' library scheduling 
shoijJd be responsive to reasonable local need, 
njK only during term-time j week-days but also 
y<m weekends, and, especiaHy where graduate" 
^work is offered, during vacation periods. In 
many institutions readers may need- access to 
study facilities and to the collections during 
more hours of the week than they require the 
personal §ervices of librarians. The public's 
^eed for access to librarians may range upward 
to . one hundred hours per week, whereas 
around-the-clo^k access to the library's collec- 
tions and /or facilities may in some cases be 
warranted. 

Special library problems exist (or colleges 
that provide off-campus instructional programs. 



Student^ in such programs must be provided 
with library services ill accord with ACRL's 
"Guidelines for Library Services to-Extenron 
Students.; These Guidelines require that such 
. services be financed on a^ regulair basis, that a 
librarian Be specifically charged with the de- 
livery of such services, that the library impli- 
cations of Aich programs be considered before^ 
program approval, and that courses so taught' 
encourage literary use. Such services, which are 
especially important at the graduate level, must 
be furnished despite their obvious logistic-al 
problems. 



StAN'DABO 6; 
FAaLlTIES 
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The college shall provide a library building 
containing secure facilities for housing its 
resources, adequate space for administra^ 
tion of those resources by staff', and com-" 
fortable quarters and^fumishings for their 
utilization by patrons^ 
6.1 The size of the library building^ shall he' 
determined by a formula (Formula C) 
which takes into account the enrollment of 



FORMULA C— 

The size of the college library building shall be calailated on the basis of a formula which 
takes ir^to consideration the size of the student body, requisite administrative space, anu 
the number of pliysical vohimes held in the collections. In the absence of consensus among 
librarians ahd other educators as to the range of non-bcok services which it is approprfate 
for libraries to offer, no generally applicable formulas have been developed for calculjrting 
space for them. Thus, space required for a college library's non-hook siervices and materials 
must be added to the following calculations: . ' * 

a. Spofe for readers. The seating requirement for the iibrary of a college wherein less 
tlian fifty jyrcent of the PTE enrollment resides on campus shall be one for each 
five PTE students; the seating requirement for the typical residential college library 
shall be one for each four FTE students; and the seating requirement for the library 
in the strong, liberal arts, honors-oriented college shall be one for each three FTE 
students'. In any cast, each library seat shall be assumed to require twenty-five square 
feet of floor space. 

b. Space for books. Space required for books depends in part upon the overall size of 
the book collection, and is calculated cumulatively as follows: 

. * Square Feet /Volume 
For the first 150,000 volumes ^ 0.10 " 

For the next 150,000 volumes 0.09 
For the next* 300,000 volunu^s 0.08 

For holdings above 600,000 volumes c 0.07 

c. Space for admiriishation. Space required for such library administrative activities as 
a cquisition, cataloging,-stafF offices; catalogs, and files shall be^one-fourth of the_ 
sum orthe spaces needed for readers and books as calcui^ited under (a) and 7 b) 

. above. 

'Tins tripartit*; foriu^uhi indicates the*nct assignable area necessary for all library services ex- 
cept for non-book services. (For definition of ''net assignable area" see Library Statistics 
Operations Handbook.) Libraries which provide 100 percent^as much net assignable area 
as is called for by the fonnula shall qualify for an A rating as regJirds quantity; 75-99 per- 
cent shall warrant a B; 60-74 percent shall he due a C; an(r50-59 percent shall warrant a D. 
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the cctUg^, the extent and ncture of its 
collections, <md the size of Hs stag, 

6.2 The ^wpe of ihe4ibrary buiUkig and the 
internal dietribution of its faciUties and set- 
vkes shall be detemifgd by function,- — — 

6.3 The esthetic and pf^ical characteristics 
of the library buUding shall harmonize with 
its function and shall be pleasing to the 
senses, ^ 

'6.4 Except in unusual circumstances, the col- 
lege Ubrary*s coUedions and services shall 
be administered unthin a single structure. ' 

CommerUary on Standard 6 

Succcfsful library* service presupposes an 
adequate bbrary building. Although^ tbc ■ type 
of building provided will depend upon the 
.character and the aims of the institution, it 
should in alL. cases present secure facilities for 
hoTtsmg tjfie library's resources, sufficient space , 
for* their administration by staff, and comfort- 
able quarters and furnishings for their utih'za-. 
tion by the public, all integrated into a func- 
tional and esthetic whole. The college hbrary 
building should represent a conscious planning 
effort, involving the librarian, the college ad-, 
nfiinistration, and' the architect, with the librari- 
an responsible for the preparation of the build- 
ing program. The needs of handicapped pa- 
. trons sHouId receive special attention in the de- 
signing of the. library building. 

Many factors will enter into a determination 
of the quality of a library building. They will 
include such esthetic considerations as its loca- 
tion on the campus, the grace with which it re- 
lates to its site and to neighboring structures, 
and the degree to which it contributes esthet- 
ically to the clesired ambience of the campus. 
'They will also include such internajjcharacteris- 
tics as the_diversity -and appropriateness of its . 
"'accommodations and furnishings, the function- 
al distribution and interrelationships of its 
spaces, and the simplicity and economy with 
whidi it. can be utilized by patrons andj operat- 
ed by staff. They will ipclude moreover such 
physical characteristics as the adequacy of Jts 
acoustical treatment and lighting, the effective- 
ness of its heating and cooling plant, knd the 
selection of its movable equipmeVit. ^ 

Decentralized library faculties on a campus 
have some virtues, and they present some dif- 
ficulties. Priirtary among their virtues is their 
^ adjacency to Ae laboratories-and -offices of- 
^some' teaching faculty members within their 
.service purview. Primary among their weak- 
nesses are their fragmentation of unity of 
knowledge, tl»eir relative isolation from library 
users (oUier than aforementioned faculty), the 
fact that tfiey can seldom 'Icommand the atten- 
tion of quallM staff over eidier long hours 
.„during-a week or over a sa5tained period of 
time, and the excessive costs of creating dupli- 



catek catalogs, periodical list^ circulation ^ ser- 
vices, and attendant study facilities. Where de- , 
cei^lized library** facilities are being _ con- - 
sidered, Uiese^costs-and benefitTmiist be care- 
fully compared. In ^general, exi)erience has 
shown that except where long distances are in- 
volved, decentralized library facilities are at the ^ 
present timfe unlikely to* be in the best peda- 
gogical or ecoriomic intefiKts of a college. 

St^(Nda!U>7: 
Administration » 

7 The college Ubrary shaU he administered 
tn a manner which permits and encour^ 
ages the fullest and most effective use of 
avaUahle Ubrary resources, . ; 

7.1 The statutory or legd foundation for the 
lihrary's activities sKall be recognized in 
writing, ' f . 

7.2 The college librarian shall be a member' 
of the library faculty and shall report to 
the president of the chief academic offi- 
cercof the institution, ' 

7.2.1 The responsibitities' and authority , of the 
college librarian and procedures .for hi% 
appointment shall be defined in writing. 

7.3 There skdl be a standing advisory com* 
mittee comprising -studenUt arm memherf 

' of the teaching faculty whic^ shall serve 
as the main channel of fomjal communi- 
cation between the library and its user 
community. I 

7.4 The library shall maintain written pol- 
icies and procedure manuals covering m- 
temal library governance and operational 
activities. 

7.4.1 The library shall maintain j^ystematic 
andLcpntinuous-prograrn^for evaluating 
its performance and for identifying need- 
ed improvements. . 

7.4.2 The library shall develop statistics not 
only for purposes of planning and control 
but also to aid in the preparation of re- 
ports designed to inform its publics of 
accomplishments and problems. 

7.5 1 The library shall develop, seek out, and 
utilize cooperative programs for purposes 
of either reducing its operating coHs br 
enhancing its ^services, so long '^as such 
programs, create no unreimbursed or un- 
^reciproccied costs for other libraries or 

^organizations. 
TJ^ -^The library-shall be administered Jn mc- 

" cord with the spirit of fhe ALA "Library 
BUI of Riditsr 
Commentary on Standard 7 ' • * 

Much of the commentary on general admin- 
istration of the college library is gathered un- 
der the several other Standards. Matters of per- 
sonnel administration, for example, are dis- 
cussed "under Standard 4, and fiscal adminis- 
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tration U glossed under Standard 8. Somb im- 
, portant aspects o{ library management, how- 
ever, must considered apart from the other 
Standards. / 

Primary among adnjmistrative considerations 
which\rc not.partf^ other Standards is the 
matter of the responsibilities and authority both 
"of 'the library as an organization' and oi the col- 
lege Tib^r^n as a college ofiBcer. No clear set 
of library objectives, no tenable program ur'tOK 
lection development;^nQ defensible library per- 
sonnel policy can be^ developed unless there is 
first an articulated and widespread understand- 
ing within the college as to the statutory, legal 
or other -basfc under which the fibraqr is to 
function. This may -be a college bylaw," or a 
trustee minute^ or a public law which shows the 
responsibility and flow of authority under 
which the library is empowered to act^tliere 
must also be a derivative doctunent defining the 
responsibility and authority vested in the office 
of the college librarian. This document may 
also be statutorily based and should spell out, 
ia addition to the scope and nature of his du- 
ties and powers, the procedures for his appoint- 
ment and. the focus of hii reporting responsi- 
bility. Experience has shown that, for the clos- 
est coordination of library activities w th the in- 
structional program, the college librarian should 
leport either to the president or to th< ; chief of- 
ficer in charge of the academic affairs of thejn- 
stitution. / . 

Although the successfuLcoUege library must 
_strivei for-exceljence in all of its communica- 
tions» especially those of an informal nature, 
with its publics, it must also have the benefit 
of an advisory committee representing its user 
community. TTiis coinmittee— of which the col- 
lege, librarian should be an ex officio ri\emheT 
— should serve as the main channel of formal 
communication between ' the library and its 
publics, and should be used to convey both an 
awareness to the libt&ry of its users' concerns, 
perceptions, and xieeds^ and an understanding 
to patrons of the library's capabilities and prob- 
lems. The'xharge to the committee should be 
specific, and it should be in writing. ^ 

Man^ of the precepts of college library ad- 
ministration are the same as those for the ad- 
ministration of any other similar enterprise. The 
writing down of policies and procedures mat\- 
^lals, for example, is required for best manage- 
ment of any organijiation so as to assure uni- 
formity and consistency of- actionp-to-aid -in- 
. training of staff, and to contribute to public un- 
derstanding. Likewise sound public relations 
are essential to almost any successful service or- 
ganization. Although often observed in their 
omission, Structured programs of performance 
evaluation and quality control are equally 
. necessary. All of these administrative practices 
are important in a well managed library. 



Some interlibrary cooperative efforts have on 
occasion tended in local libraries to enhance the 
quality of service or reduce operating costs. La- 
bor-sharing, for example, thjEQugh cooperative 
processing programs has been beneficial to 
many libraries, and participlition in tl^e^, pooled 
ownership of se}dom-used materials has re- 
lieved pressure oii some campuses for such ma* 
terials to be collected locally^ The potential val- 
ues of meaningful cooperation among libraries 
are sufficient to require that libraries actively 
search out and avail themselves of cooperative 
programs that>will work in their interests. Care 
should, be taken, however, to assure that a re* 
cipient lib^ury reimburse, either in money or in 
kind, the, full costs of any other institution that 
supplies it service, unless of course the supply- 
' in^ inistitution is specifically charged and fund- 
ed so"^ to make its services available. 

College libraries should be imp^ious to the 
pressures or efforts of any special interest 
groujps or individuals to shape their collections 
and I services in accord wiUi special pleadings. 
This] principle, first postulated by the American 
Librkry Association in 1939 as 'the "Library 
Bill bf Rights," should govern the administra- 
tion of every college library and be given the 
full protection of all parent institutions. 

' * Standard 8: 

BupCET_J - - 

8. The college library shall have the response 
bility for preparing^ deluding, and admin- 
istering Us budget in^ccord with agreed" 
upon objectives. 

8.1 The ampunt of the library appropriation 
* shall express a relationship to the total in* 

stitutional T)udget for educational and gen- 
eral purposes. 

8.2 The library shall have sole authority to ap- 
portion funds and initiate expenditures 
within its approved budget. 

8.3 The library shall maintain internal ac- 
counts, approve its invoices for payment, 
and moi}itor and evaluate the flow of its 
expenditures. ] 

\ ' ■ \ 

Cdmmetitary on Standard S 

The library iudget is a function of program 
planning and tends to define the library's ob- 
jectives in fiscal terms and for a^ stated interval 
of time. Once agreed to by the ^llege admin- 
istration, the objectives formulated under Stan- 
-dard-1 should-constitute-the-base-upon -which 
the library's budget is^ developed. The degree 
to which the college is able to fund'the library 
in accord with its objectives is reflected in the 
relaticyiship of the library appropriation to the 
total educational and general budget of the col- 
lege. Experience has shown that library bud- 
gets, exclusive of capital costs and the costs of 
physical inaintenance, which fall below six'per- 
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cent of the coUeg^total educational and gen- 
eral expenditure^^, are seldom able to sustain 
the ran»^)fiibrary programs required by the 
_,..,4ns(itutiinr Tliis percentage moreover will pin 
considerably hijjier during periods when the 



tidpated needs, comparison with similar li- 
braries, or statistical norms and standards. More 
sophisticated techniques for detailed analysis 
of costs by library productivity, function, or 
^ _ , ^ program — as distinct from items of expendi- 

library is attempting to overcome past defi- Jure— have been attempted in sopie libraries, 
acncies pr to raise its "grade" on collections Such procedures reijuire that the Iibrar>» de- 



and staff as ^defined elsewhere in these .Stan- 
dards. . : ^ 

The adoption of formtjias for preparation of 
budget estimates and for prediction of library 
expenditures over periods of time are relative- 
ly common, espedally among public institu- 
tioiu. Since such formulas can often provide a 



velop quantitative methods by which to pre- 
pare estimates, analyze performance, and de- 
termine the relative apriority of services ren*» 
dered. Although this kind of budgeting, once^ 
refined,''may lead to more effective fiscal con- 
trol and greater accountability, libraries gen-' 
era!l)r have thus far had too limited experience 



post approximation of needs, they are useful ^ with nrogram budgeting- or, input-output analy- 



for purp(»es^ of long-range planning, but they 
ffjsquently fail to take into account local cost 
variables/ and they are seldomtable to respond 
promptly to unanticipated *ma ket inflation Dr 
changes in enrollment. Thus th< sy should not be 
used, except as indicators, in cefinitive budget 
development. ^ 1 

Among, the variables which should be cqnr 
sidered-in estimating a library's pudget re<iuire- 
ments are the following: 



6is to permit their ^ides{$read adoption at this 
time. - ^ \ mm 

Hearings on this draft will he held in Chicago? 
during the ALA Midtpihter Meeting, on Mon- 
day, January 20, 2:O0U:00 p.m., and on Tues- 
day, January^ 21, 2:00^:00 p.m. / " . - 

Comments ^on the draft may he' directed -to 
the committee members. ^ 

Reprints of thi^ article are available from the 



1. The scope; nature, and level! of the college 

\^RL Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
curriculum; ^ \ . , . 60611". * ' ^ • 

2. Instructional^ methods used,\especially ' as 

they relate to independent study; \ » 

•3. Tlje adequacy of existing collections and 
the pu^)lishing rate in fields pertinent to the 
curriculum; \ 



4. ijtie size, or anticipated size, of the stu- 
dent body and teaching faculty; \ 
. 5. The adequacy and availability of other li- 
brary/ resources in the locality to which the li: 
brary has contracted access; \ \ , 

.6./ The range of services offer^ b^^ the li- 
brary,* the number of service points maintained, 
the number of hour^ per week that service is 
provided, etc.; \ ^ 

7. The extent to which the library already, 
uieets the Standards defined in these pages:; 

Procedures for the preparation and" deifense 
of budget estimates, policies on budget \^ap- 
proval, an^ regulations concerning accountipg 
and expenditures may vary from one institu- 
tion or jurisdicti9n to ajiother; and the college 
librarian must know- and conform to local prac^- 
tice. In any circumstances, however, sound 
practices of planning and control require that 
the librarianr have so'c- responsibility and aii- 
~thority-for~the--allocation — and-within~coHegC" 
policy, the reallocation — of the library budget 
and the initiation of expenditures 'against it. De- 
pending upon local factors^ between 35 and 45 
percent of the library's budget is^rmally al- 
k)cated to the purchase of materials, and be- 
tween 50 and 60 percent 'is expended for per- 
sonnel. * • \ 
• . The preparation of bi^dget estimates may be 
made.oii^ the h^vs of past exj^i^ditures and an-^ 
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